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his life closed in Ireland, where he was looked upon as the fore-
most assertor of her wrongs. He had in his time played many
parts. The fierce controversialist, the merciless satirist, the
gloomy cynic, had another sice to his character, which has
given it an undying interest in the dramatic contrast of light and
shade. To his friends he was a centre of attraction. The fierce
anger of the fight could always be laid aside for the light play-
fulness of humour, and for the warmth of a sympathetic affection.
Lonely, disappointed, weighed down by his consuming scorn
for much that he saw around him, he yet clung to the love of
his friends, and was almost blind to their faults. Chiefly under
the influence of a self-torturing cynicism, he had darkened his
own life by involving his chief affection in mystery; but to two
women he had^-nevertheless been the very centre of their life,
and to one of these he was bound by a tie of old and faithful
affection which was broken only by death. Over Hester
Vanhomrigh, as over Esther Johnson, he had gained an over-
powering influence as guide, philosopher, and friend. But
while Vanessa, as he playfully called the former, unwilling to
efface herself, and mistaking their relations, became the object
of Swift's anger and contempt, so Stella, accepting the mys-
terious limits placed upon their union by S\vift, and content to
live only for what love he had to give her, earned his profound
respect and friendship, and by her death left him a lonely and
comfortless man. His relations to his literary and political
friends were the more close and cordial, because he had himself
so little of those small jealousies that are apt to pervade such
circles. He could bear with the petty vanity of Pope; he clung
to Addison in spite of party differences ; encouraged the help-
lessness of Gay; and condoned the ostentation and insincerity
that marred the brilliancy of Bolingbroke. Imperious in his
attitude towards his fellow-men, disdainful of human foibles, he
yet forgot his harshness and his scorn in his love of those who
were his chosen friends.
In Swift's attitude towards religion there is much that is
characteristic of his age, but not a little that is peculiar to
himself. In his hatred of avowed scepticism, in his intolerance
of all that would lessen the influence of the established religion
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